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writes, ' to eat the fruits of Paradise before his time' ;
and in a curious sentence, in which we find the spirit of
the prosaic eighteenth century, with its fear of enthusiasm,
expressing itself in the poetic speech of the century
which preceded it, f It is more healthful and nutritive/
Jeremy Taylor writes, ' to dig the earth and to eat of her
fruits then to stare upon the greatest glories of the heavens
and live upon the beams of the Sun ; so unsatisfying a
thing is rapture and transportation to the soul; it often
distracts the faculties, but seldom does advantage piety,
and is full of danger in the greatness of its lustre.' Books
of mystical theology had in them, he said,' the most high,
the most troublesome, and the most mysterious nothings
in the world, and little better than the effluxes of a religions
madness.1

This more secular point of view, the light of this more
modern common sense, modifies the gloom of Jeremy
Taylor's vision; cheerfulness could not be completely
banished ; this scene of tears was after all not, it appeared,
without its comforts and alleviations ; time itself was
chequered with black and white ; and if our joys were
ephemeral, our sorrows also did not last for ever. And in
affliction, and the loss of all our worldly goods, how many
sources of happiness remained ! ' What now ? ' the
impoverished parson asks with obvious reference to his
own denuded state in Wales.

' Let me look about me. They have left me the Sun
and the Moon, Fire and Water, a loving wife, and
many friends to pity me, and some to relieve me, I
can still discourse, . . . and still I sleep, and digest, I
eat and drink, I reade and meditate, I can walk in my
Neighbours pleasant fields, and see the varieties of
natural beauties, and delight in all that in which God
delights, that is, in virtue and wisdom, in the whole
creation, and in God himself: and he that hath so
many causes of joy, and so great, is very much in love